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GIFTS and GIVERS 


(A booklet of programs on Foreign 
Missions Stations supported by all 
Presbyterian Children 6-12 years.) 


THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. A. 
156 Fifth Avenue New York 


FOREWORD 


The worship services in this booklet were prepared by 
Miss Clara Schauffler and the stories by Constance Hallock, 
Ruth Merrill and Isabel Blake. 


The numbers of the hymns and a few worship service 
materials are from the “Junior Church School Hymnal,” 
unless otherwise noted. The songs, ““God’s Children Live in 
Many Lands,” “World Children for Jesus” and “Follow the 
Gleam” have been suggested without reference to hymn 
book. If they are included in hymnal used by local group 
they should be used instead of the alternate hymn suggested. 


The worship services are planned for use in the Church 
school, but there is enough material given to make it pos- 
sible for a week-day group to use the programs. An Activity 
period should follow during which other stories, or service 
work (see section on service suggestions at end of book), 
should be introduced. The Play Hour Series are invaluable 
in giving added help with these programs; also, no group 
should be without “Missionary Mail.” 


The content of this booklet is almost entirely Junior. 
For those desiring Primary Songs, “Primary Music and Wor- 
ship” (Presbyterian Board of Christian Education), $1.25, 
or “Songs for Little People” (Pilgrim Press), also $1.25, are 
suggested. 
Mary E. Moore. 


Children’s Stations on the Foreign Missions Field 


FouLASSI, AFRICA Mexico City, MExIco 
KANAZAWA, JAPAN Nincpo, CHINA 
LAMPANG, SIAM SAHARANPUR, INDIA 


TRIPOLI, SYRIA 


AFRICA 


Foulassi Station 
and 
Mrs. Joseph McNeill 
PIANO PRELUDE: “God’s Children Live in Many Lands,” or “It Makes No 


Difference, East or West,” Hymn No. 151.* 
CALL TO WorsuHiP: Responsive reading. 


L. Lift up your hearts. 
R. We lift them up unto the Lord. 
L. O Lord, open Thou our eyes 
R. That we may behold wondrous things out of Thy law. 
L. O Lord, open Thou our lips 
R. And our mouth shall show forth Thy praise. 
L. Praise ye the Lord. 
R. The Lord’s name be praised. 
PRAYER 


RESPONSE: “Let the Words of My Mouth”—Orders of Worship, page 24, 
“Hymnal for American Youth.” 

HyMn: “God’s Children Live in Many Lands,” or “It Makes No Difference, 
East or West,” Hymn No. 151.* 

ScRIPTURE: Acts 16:9-10. 

Map Trip To FOouLasst. 

HyMn: “I Love to Tell the Story,” Hymn No. 157, “Hymnal for American 
Youth.” 

PRAYER OF A LITTLE GIRL IN AFRICA: 

“O Thou Great Chief, light a candle within our hearts that we may see 
what is therein and sweep the rubbish from Thy dwelling place.” 
Goop NIGHT PRAYER SoNG: “Our Father Thou Hast Given Me,” or “When 

This Song of Praise,” Hymn 14.* 


Map Trip to Foulassi 


4 pve LEADER may describe the journey which would actually be taken 

to reach Foulassi—across the ocean to France, a smaller ship from France 
down the coast of Africa, and, when almost down to the equator, the landing 
at Douala. 

From Douala there is a railroad that runs into the interior, and all along 
the way will be seen palm-trees, thick jungle, occasionally monkeys climbing 
among the trees and in the clearings, where the stations are, there will be 
Africans and white people both. The Africans may wear anything from the 
old-time bit of bark-cloth, up to a modern suit ordered from a French or 
American mail-order house. The white people wear light costumes and sun- 
helmets to protect their heads, for straw hats are not thick enough. The 
railroad does not go all the way to Foulassi, where Mrs. McNeill is stationed, 
and the last part of the trip must be made in a motor truck. 

* Junior Church School Hymnal. 
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Draw out conversation about Africa. What is Africa like? What do 
we use that comes from Africa? What kind of houses do the people live in? 
What are the occupations of parents? What do boys and girls do? How do 
they play? What kind of schools do the children have? What are some of 
the diseases and dangers in Africa? Tell about the witch doctor or fetish 
priest who uses charms to keep evil away, and who holds a power over people 
through fear. (Discussion may turn here to the question of wearing charms 
or carrying mascots. Show that what to us is a silly superstition is a vital 
thing to the African because of his ignorance and the belief in the evil spirits 
that surround him.) 


Sickness and Healing 


(This story is adapted from the story by the same name in “In An 
African Bush,” by Jewel Huelster Schwab, a Junior story course on Africa 
containing stories, suggestions for activities, and patterns for handwork.) 


hee had been ill for a week and was fast growing worse. Father had 

laid a vine around the village, to trip up any witch that wished to harm 
them. Ever since she was a baby, Edima had worn a wooden amulet fastened 
around her neck to keep away sickness. There was a wildcat skin hanging 
over the door of the hut where Edima slept with her mother, to scare off 
any bad spirit sent by an enemy to harm them or make them ill. Yet here 
was Edima lying helplessly ill right now. 

Father had gone every day to the forest to hunt for the barks and herbs 
he knew had cured other people, but though they boiled them in water and 
gave Edima the water to drink and bathed her with it, she grew no better. 
Now father planned to take her to the witch doctor. That is why he did not 
wish it to rain. Crash! Bang! The rain poured down in torrents. It soaked 
the feathers of a mother hen with her baby chicks before she had time to run 
to the shelter of the eaves and gather her little ones under her wing. Edima 
heard the rain patter on the palm-mat roof, fall off, and splash into the gutter. 
She wished she might lie where it could fall on her hot body and cool it. 


Father’s heart was heavy. Perhaps the witch doctor could not cure his 
daughter. While he was thinking these thoughts as he sat in his palaver 
house, a young man came in to wait for the rain to stop. 

Mone Ze, who was sitting by his father’s side, noticed that this young 
man looked cleaner and wiser than most young men he had seen. 

“I greet you,” said the wise young man. 

“Where have you come from?” asked father. 

“T have come from the town of the people of the tribe of God,” answered 
the young man. 

“The town of the people of the tribe of God—I have heard of it. Are 
the people as wise as they are said to be?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the young man. “There is nothing they do not know. 
They have a little round thing that talks, ‘tick, tick, tick, tick.” It tells them 
where the sun is in the sky all during the day, even though the day is cloudy 
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and rainy. Then they have a little shiny stick that they put in the mouth 
or under the arm of a sick person, which tells them just how hot or cold 
the person is. I know, because one time I was very hot, I was burning up 
with fever. The neighbors had already gathered in the house to mourn for 
me when my mother persuaded my father to carry me to their town.” 

“Prepare a basket of food,” said father to mother. “Tomorrow morning 
at daybreak we shall start off with Edima to the town of the man of the tribe 
of God.” 

At daybreak all was in readiness. Carefully they laid Edima in the 
hammock. Mother took up her basket and thrust her arms through the strips 
of banana bark she had tied to the top and bottom of it on either side. Mone 
Ze accompanied them to the edge of the village and they were off, the men 
trotting with Edima, Mother plodding behind, carrying her basket of food. 
The jogging of the hammock made Edima feel even worse than when she 
was lying on her own little pole bed. She wished she had never come. 

They came to a great cleared space in the forest. As they neared a house 
that was as big as a whole village they saw many people. Some were limping 
slowly up the path. There was one who was being carried as Edima was 

Father inquired, “Where is the medicine man who heals sick people?” 

“In the wasfita” (hospital), they told him. “You must wait your turn. 
All the people you can see on the veranda and in the yard are waiting for 
him.” 

A young man looking much like the wise young man who sat in their 
own palaver house yesterday was talking to the people about him whom the 
Bulu call Zambe, and his son Jesus, who went about doing good and healing 
people. 

After a while a kind looking man came to the door. “Is this your daugh- 
ter?” he asked. Then he pulled out the shining stick from its little house and 
put it under Edima’s tongue, just as the wise man had said he would. Then 
he turned to the nurse and said, “All the beds are full, but the carpenter a 
few minutes ago brought me a new bed he has just finished. We can make 
room for it somewhere, and the little girl’s mother may sleep on the mat by 
her side.” A week had passed. Father had gone back to the village, but 
Mother still slept on her mat by Edima’s side. This morning Edima softly 
sang, “Yes, Jesus Loves Me—” 

“Yesu a ngweh me, 
Yesu a ngweh me, 
Yesu a ngweh me, 
Ndi hala nyen me nyi.” 
with the young man who every morning had sung with the people in the 
hospital and prayed that God would help them. The young man had prayed 
for Edima, too, and for the little boy on the next bed who had broken his 
leg. This morning Edima knew that his prayer had been heard and answered. 
That is why she was so happy. 


Discussion 
How did the doctor happen to be in Africa? Why didn’t he stay home 
where he could live more comfortably and make more money? Did it take 
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courage for Edima’s father to take her to the hospital? Can you think of a 
story in the Bible which would show that Jesus wants us to do all we can 
for other people? (Good Samaritan, boy with loaves and fishes.) Let us 
tell that story and then we will sing, ““God’s Children Live in Many Lands.” 


Possible Activities 


Play the story of Edima and her journey to the hospital. 

Color and set up the African village. 

Make the picture map of Africa with the honor roll. 

Learn about Mrs. McNeill, the missionary in Foulassi, West Africa, 
who is supported by Juniors. 

Plan to send a box of Christmas gifts to Africa, but first write to the 
Young People’s Department, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Room 925, 
to find out what missionary can use them. 

Tell stories of Africa to a shut-in. 

Make a book about Africa for a sick or faraway member. 

Read some stories about Africa: 

“African Adventurers,” Jean Kenyon Mackenzie. 
“Livingstone the Pathfinder,” Basil Mathews. 
“Livingstone Hero Tales,” Susan Mendenhall. 
“Book of an African Baby,” Mary Entwistle. 


CHINA 
Ningpo Station 


PIANO PRELUDE: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus,” Hymn No. 122.* 

CaLL TO WorsHip: “With Happy Voices Singing,” Hymn No. 49, one 
stanza—“Hymnal for American Youth.” 

PRAYER: We thank Thee, O God our Father, that we can be here today to 
sing and to talk to Thee, and to learn about our friends in China. We 
are glad that we have friends there, and that we can do something for 
them this afternoon. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 

RESPONSE: “Saviour, Hear Us, We Pray,” Hymn No. 155, one stanza— 
“Hymnal for American Youth.” 

HyMn: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus,” Hymn No. 122.* 

SCRIPTURE: Numbers 13:1, 2, 17-20 (omit last clause of 20), 31. 

Read the following paragraph about the Christian religion written by Miss 
Edith Dickie, who was for years our children’s missionary in China: 
“It is a curious religion, this religion of Jesus. It is the only religion in 
the world that teaches and lives, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” And that is why for so many years Primary and Junior children of 
America have been sending gifts for Christmas to their little neighbors 
in Ningpo. And we can know how pleased the Lord Jesus has been 
because the boys and girls of America have thus remembered his birth- 
day by sending abundantly their gifts to the girls and boys of China 
and other lands. For you remember he said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 

 * Junior Church School Hymnal. 
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done it unto these least . . . ye have done it unto me.’ And not only 
once a year, but all through the year, meeting week by week to learn 
about the boys and girls of every land, to pray for them, to bring money 
for the work and your missionaries, you are pleasing him, just like real 
partners, helping to exchange the sad, hopeless, selfish religions of these 
other lands, for the joyous, happy, unselfish religion of Jesus. And this 
is the very best work that any boy or girl can do—sending the glad tid- 
ings of Jesus and His love to the girls and boys of all the world.” 

HyMn: “It Makes No Difference, East or West,” Hymn No. 151.* 

PRAYER: The prayer on page 213,* “A Service of World Friendship,” could 
well be used here. 


The Last Duck 


“Golden Legs, Golden Legs, come and get your rice! 
Golden Legs, Golden Legs, eat it up so nice!” 
chanted Brother Blessing at the edge of the pond. 

“Quack! Quack!’ answered Golden Legs, and came swimming from 
behind the clump of pond-lilies. 

“I’m sorry there isn’t more, Golden Legs,” Brother Blessing apologized, 
throwing the few grains out on the water. Golden Legs waggled his tail 
sidewise, as if to say, “No matter,” and ducked his yellow bill down under 
to get the last bit before it sank to the bottom. He swam around for a few 
minutes looking for another grain or two, but there was no more, so he 
paddled away, head up, toes down, like a little water-soldier. 

The duck-pond looked so lonesome with only Golden Legs on it. Brother 
Blessing and his big brother, Double Joy, used to have a whole little navy 
swimming around on the pond, but that was before the soldiers came and 
took them all. The officer gave Father a little piece of paper with writing 
on it that he said was pay for the ducks, but Father could never get anyone 
to give him any money for it. Besides, what was money if old Feather Top 
and all his family were eaten up and there were no more cheerful “quack- 
quacks” out on the pond? The only reason Golden Legs hadn’t been taken 
too was because he was a tiny little duckling, and had something the matter 
with him, so that Double Joy kept him tied by a string in the courtyard, 
and the soldiers didn’t see him. 

Worst of all, Double Joy was gone too. Double Joy was big: he was 
sixteen years old. Brother Blessing was only ten, but they used to have a 
lot of fun together. Double Joy knew how to catch crickets and make them 
sing. It was funny to watch them sawing their little black legs together 
and going “Cleek! Cleek!” Double Joy used to make little houses for the 
crickets out of grass and hang them on the courtyard wall. Once when 
Brother Blessing was little, Double Joy had hung him up by the tail of his 
padded coat on a hook on the wall and said, “Now sing ‘Cleek-cleek’ like a 
cricket.” Mother was scared to death, but he knew Double Joy would not 
let him fall. Then the soldiers came, and that was the last they had seen 
of Double Joy. 


* Junior Church School Hymnal. 
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Afterwards, Father and Mother remembered the way the officer had 
looked at Double Joy and said, “You're a fine strong fellow. Why don’t you 
come and serve our general?” But Double Joy laughed, because he was going 
to the mission school that fall, and that was more interesting than tramping 
around the country. The officer scowled and said, “We could use those 
ox-shoulders of yours to carry packs. Maybe you'll come anyway, young 
fellow!” But nobody paid much attention, because just then the soldiers 
came up from the pond with old Feather Top and all his family tied together 
by the legs, and how poor Feather Top squawked at the way they were 
treating him! Then the officer gave Father the piece of paper with the 
writing on it, and they all went away. The next day Double Joy went in 
to market at the city, four miles away, where the mission school was, and 
that was the last they ever saw of him. “They’ve taken him for a soldier, 
sure enough,” said all the neighbors, who were not very sorry because all 
Double Joy’s family were Christians and the neighbors laughed at them. 

Well, anyway, he was gone, and Brother Blessing was the only one left. 
“God will send him back to us,” Mother used to say, standing at the court- 
yard gate and staring across the fields. But he did not come. 

“Brother Blessing! Where are you?” called an anxious voice. “Here 
I am!” he shouted. “Is rice ready?” “Rice is ready,” said Mother, smiling as 
he ran up the bank from the duck-pond and into the courtyard. She set the 
blue bowl and the chopsticks beside him as he sat on the doorstep. It was 
much pleasanter there than in the little house. Father was at the market, 
and would not be back until later. He intended anyway to stop at the mission 
compound and see if anyone there had heard anything of Double Joy. So 
often sick wounded soldiers were cared for there that there might be a chance 
he was there. 

“It’s good, Mother; give me some more,” said Brother Blessing, holding 
out the empty bowl. Mother sat still, and he gave her sleeve a little nip with 
his two chopsticks. “More, Mother!’ Mother looked at him in a strange 
way. “There is no more, Brother Blessing. That’s all the rice we have.” 

Perhaps last year, before Double Joy went away, Brother Blessing might 
have whined and teased and said he was hungry. But he had learned a great 
deal in that time. “All right,” he said slowly, and put the bowl and chop- 
sticks on the floor behind him. 

After a minute Mother smiled. “Come, come,” she said briskly. ‘Father 
will be home in a little while, and he musn’t find us sitting here like a couple 
of old black crows. Get the broom and we'll clean up that corner of the 
yard where the broken pots are piled up. I want to plant some slips from 
my rosebush in there.” 

And so when Father came trudging wearily along the road, there were 
the two of them working away by the wall, digging up the earth and making 
it ready for the rose slips. Father sat down on the doorstep without saying 
anything. There was no need to say anything, for if he had heard any news 
of Double Joy, he would have called it out as he reached the gate. 

“Well,” said Mother with a sigh, “at least we know he is not sick in 
the mission hospital. Probably he is well and happy somewhere.” 
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“He can write. I can read. Why shouldn’t he write and let us know 
where he is?” Father muttered, and Mother did not answer. 

“Those old soldiers!” Brother Blessing growled. “They take the ducks 
and they take the fish and they take my brother. Why can’t they stay 
away!” He went and kicked at the wall so Mother would not see that he 
was crying. But he forgot that brick walls are hard on bare toes, and so there 
was a sudden “Ow-ow!” and Brother Blessing was hopping around on one 
foot, holding the other in his hand, and crying twice as loud as before. 

Mother laughed; she couldn’t help it, Brother Blessing looked so funny. 
Father looked up and laughed too, when he saw them both. Brother Blessing 
decided he might as well laugh as cry, so he put his foot down and went 
hobbling around the courtyard. “I’m Golden Legs! I’m Golden Legs! This 
is the way he walks!” And he waddled around the way Golden Legs did 
when he came on shore. 

“That reminds me,” said Father, “it’s getting dark, and you mustn’t 
leave Golden Legs out at night or somebody will steal him. Better go and 
get him now.” 

“Quack! Quack!” shouted Brother Blessing, and waddled out of the 
courtyard gate. In a moment there was a frightened shout. “Father! Father! 
Come quick! Someone is stealing Golden Legs!” 

Father ran; Mother ran. Down by the pond in the gathering darkness 
they could see a stooping figure running with something under its arm. 
Father ran around one side of the pond, Mother the other. The man dodged, 
stumbled, and fell. Golden Legs stepped away with much dignity, shook his 
tail, flapped his wings, and waddled back to the pond. Father ran and grabbed 
the man’s legs. “Sit on him, Brother Blessing!” he shouted. Brother Blessing 
sat as hard as he could, while Mother ran up and they tied the man’s hands 
and ankles together with Father’s head cloth. 

Then suddenly they realized that it was strange he did not fight back, 
and looking closer in the darkness they saw that his eyes were shut. They 
saw, too, that he had on what probably had once been a uniform, for the 
coat buttoned like a soldier’s, not like an ordinary Chinese coat. 

‘““A soldier!” Mother whispered. She looked again in the hope that it 
might somehow be Double Joy, but he was too tall and his eyebrows were 
too thick. 

“Well, what shall we do with him?” Father asked. The man opened 
his eyes and whispered something. “What?” Father said, stooping closer. 
“Food, honored Grandfather!” came the hoarse whisper. Brother Blessing 
muttered to himself, “No rice for supper; soldiers steal my ducks; and he 
wants us to give him food. Huh!” 

Father and Mother looked at each other. Without saying anything they 
untied the head cloth and helped the man to his feet. They went slowly up 
the bank while Brother Blessing carried Golden Legs off to shut him up in 
the shed. When he came back, the man was lying on the “kang” and Mother 
was feeding him out of a cup the water in which the last of the rice had 
been boiled. When it was all gone, he lay back on the brick Vee and 
closed his eyes with a low “Thanks.” 
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The others went out into the courtyard where they could talk without dis- 
turbing him. “Brother Blessing,” said Mother quietly, “the man is a soldier, 
and we know that it was the soldiers who took the ducks and the fish and 
perhaps Double Joy, too. But this man is not to blame for what other soldiers 
have done. He will die if we do not give him something to eat. Son, the 
only food we can give is Golden Legs. Will you let me have Golden Legs 
for the soldier?” 

“No!” shouted Brother Blessing. “No! He can’t have him!” He sat 
on the rice-mill and cried. “I won't let him have Golden Legs!” 

“But suppose,” said Mother softly, “suppose Double Joy were hungry 
and lost and some other boy wouldn’t give him his duck?” 

Brother Blessing tried to stop crying and think. “And then,” Mother 
went on, “do you remember what it says on the beautiful red card you 
brought home the day you went to the mission with Father? It says, “Love 
one another.’ Can’t we love the soldier enough to let him have Golden Legs?” 

There was a long silence, and then, “Yes,” said a little voice, “the 
soldier can have him.” 

The next morning when Brother Blessing woke up, in spite of no sound 
of Golden Legs quacking on the pond, he felt happy. He hopped up and 
ran to look out in the courtyard. “Many thanks for your kind deed, Elder 
Brother,” said the soldier, who was sitting on the doorstep in the sun. “I feel 
strong and well now, and I am going away as soon as your honorable father 
is ready to start to show me the way.” 

“My brother is a soldier, too,” Brother Blessing said, wriggling his toes 
in embarrassment, for he remembered how he had not wanted to be kind to 
the soldier at all. “Is he? In what regiment?” “I don’t know. He went 
away. They took him. But—oh yes, the officer that took the ducks put his 
name on the paper that he said would be pay for them.” He ran into the 
house and got the slip of paper from the red box where Father kept a few 
things. “This is his name.” He pointed to the name on the slip of paper, 
and the soldier stared at it steadily. “What is your brother’s name?” he 
asked at last. “Double Joy,” said Brother Blessing proudly. The soldier 
stood up and went into the little house. 

‘Your honored son, Double Joy,” he said, bowing to Mother and Father 
inside, ““was a comrade of mine in my regiment. The officer who stole your 
ducks”—he held out the slip of paper, “‘was sent north to another region. 
The new officer who took his place is a Christian. He treated the men as 
well as he could. I ran away because my parents are old and needy and 
I had to reach them. Double Joy often spoke to me of you. He would have 
written long ago but that the other officer would never let us send letters. But 
the Christian oficer made him write to you at once. It is only because of 
war and flood that the letter has not come. He will write again. I will put 
down his regiment and address for you, and you can write to him.” And 
when Mother and Father, laughing and crying together, brought the ink- 
stone and brush from the red box, the soldier wrote Double Joy’s name and 
address on the back of the slip of paper. 

“The paper that we thought was worth no money!” cried Father, wav- 
ing it in the air. “Now it is worth more than all the money we shall ever 
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see! I go to the city at once. The missionaries told me there might be work 
for me for a few days. Perhaps now I can buy more duck-eggs, and we will 
hatch a new Golden Legs, and have rice and duck to eat once again!” And 
almost before they could be sure he had the precious address folded inside 
his belt, Father was off down the road. 

“Oh Mother!” Brother Blessing cried, “suppose I had been a selfish pig 
and not let the soldier have my Golden Legs!” 

“Sh-h!” whispered Mother, her finger on her lips. “He doesn’t know 
that Golden Legs was the last duck, and we shall never tell him. But come, 
we will go and ask him more about Double Joy!” 

ConsTANCE M. HALLOCK. 
Service Activity . 

Select some piece of service work from selections given at the end of the 

booklet and send it to Ningpo Station. 


INDIA 
Saharanpur Station 


PIANO PRELUDE: “Fling Out the Banner!” Hymn No. 144.* 

CALL TO WorsHIP: “With Happy Voices Singing,” Hymn No. 49, one 
stanza— “Hymnal for American Youth.” 

PRAYER 

RESPONSE: “Hear Our Prayer, O Lord,” Hymn No. 197*—one stanza. 

Hymn: “The Word of God Must Go,” Hymn No. 145,* or “We've a Story 
to Tell to the Nations,” Hymn No. 149.* 


Story: “The Baby Doll.” 
SCRIPTURE: Jonah 3:1-5, 10, 4:10-11. 


PRAYER: Our Father in Heaven, we thank Thee that Carey went to India, 
and that so many missionaries are there now, telling the people of Jesus 
and His love. Let us help them, too, in telling Thy children everywhere 
that Jesus loves them. In His name, Amen. 


Hymn: “God’s Children Live in Many Lands,” or “The World, Dear Lord, 
Is Very Large,” Hymn No. 147.* 

PRAYER: For the boys and girls of India that they may be courageous and 
not afraid to do the right thing even though their families and friends 
may have a different way; that they may choose the best way of living 
as Jesus taught, and that we may help them by our friendship and interest 
and by sending missionaries as teachers, doctors, and preachers, for the 
schools, hospitals, and churches. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True,” Hymn No. 119.* 


* Junior Church School Hymnal. 
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The Baby Doll 


(Here is a story by Ruth Merrill of Saharanpur, which was sent in 
specially for Juniors who are giving gifts to India.) 


ON Christmas morning, when it was just beginning to be light, Nancy 

heard David creeping out of bed. So she did, too. They went tip-toe 
down the wide stairs to where all the stockings were hanging in a row across 
the fireplace. And there, in the top of the next-to-shortest, was the Baby 
Doll! It had the roundest little sleepy face under its ruffled bonnet, and the 
most adorable pouting mouth. And it was holding its arms out straight to 
Nancy! 

Even after Nancy was 10, and in fifth grade, she loved that Baby 
as if it were a live one. It always slept in her room in its wicker basket, 
under the pink blanket. And if it sometimes slept a week at a time without 
being taken out, why, still, it was a very good baby, and never cried unless 
it were lifted up properly. That cry was, in the end, the undoing of Nancy’s 
Baby Doll. 

Nancy was coming up the garden path on her way from school one 
afternoon, when she was struck by an awful sight. It was the familiar little 
pink blanket lying under a rose-bush, and in the path beside it was an arm. 
Without even being able to cry, Nancy tore into the house and up to her 
room. Yes! The basket was empty. Her Baby was gone! 

No need to ask where! Downstairs where there was a chatter of voices 
around the tea-table, Nancy recognized her Aunt Ethel’s clear laugh. Where 
Aunt Ethel was, there would be that miserable little Rufus, who never could 
let your things alone! And even as she listened, she heard Aunt Ethel say: 

“Why, Lovie, where did you find that?” 

And in the sudden silence, a baby voice, saying: 

“It’s all bwoked! I wanted to find the noise. But it’s all bwoked and 
doesn’t say anything. I don’t like it any more!” . 

Nancy threw herself upon her bed and cried, and cried. After a long 
time, when Mother came up in the dusk and sat by her, with something 
rolled in her hand, Nancy hid her swollen face in the pillow, and cried: 

“Take him away! I can’t bear to look at him—my poor little Baby!” 

And Mother did. Next morning she did not mention Nancy’s loss, and 
neither did Nancy. Nor the next day. After a while they both forgot. 

When Nancy was 12, and in Junior High, she hadn’t even thought 
about dolls for ages, when one day Mother said to her and her big sister: 

“Wouldn’t you girls like to put new dresses on your old dolls, and send 
them in the missionary box to some children in India? You never play with 
them any more.” 

Rosalie thought that would be fun, but Nancy said: 

“IT haven’t any dolls left except my big one. Would they want her?” 

“No,” answered Mother, “Lady Arabella is really too large. But,” she 
added, “if you would be willing to send your Baby Doll—” 

“Mother!” cried Nancy. “Have you kept him all this time?” 
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“IT couldn’t bear to throw him away,” she admitted, “he has such a sweet 
little face, and that wasn’t hurt at all. I shouldn’t wonder if Grandma would 
make a new cloth body. But one of the arms is gone.” 

“And I have that!” sang Nancy. “I couldn’t bear to throw that away, 
either!” 

Sapa rye 

So that is how the Baby Doll came to open its blue eyes on the world 
again. A queer world it was, too, with a yellow canvas roof, and grass 
showing round the edges of the red-and-black striped rug. Ten pairs of 
shiny brown eyes were staring at him as he was lifted from his box. 

“Ai!” came from ten little mouths at once, and twenty brown hands, 
not very clean ones, reached eagerly for him. 

“No,” said the Baby’s new missionary mother, “He is just to look at, 
not to touch.” 

“It lives! It opens its eyes!” said someone. 

“It has ears!” 

“TI am going to call my mother to see!” 

Soon there were ten more eyes staring over the heads of the children at 
this wonderful baby. 

‘How clean it is!” said the mothers. And they, too, wanted to take it 
home. 

The Baby’s new bed was one of the deep pockets in the side of the tent. 
There he slept all day long, rolled in his wool scarf, except when he was 
being shown to visitors. On moving day he traveled in the suit-case, well 
wrapped in stockings, so as not to break when the ox-cart banged over the 
stones, and into deep ruts. 

One day he had a distinguished caller. Little Grace-of-God in her tight 
scarlet pajamas was only 8 years old. But still she was not allowed to play 
in the street as boys do, or go outside the small, dark ““women’s room” in the 
heart of her tall, brick house, except when she carried her books and slate 
to another small dark room that was the Moslem Girls’ School. To this 
school the missionaries had come one day, and Grace-of-God had read for 
them from the fat book wrapped in a colored silk handkerchief called “Jewels 
of Paradise.” Since then for a whole week, she had been teasing to come to 
the tents. At last her father had brought her. What a lot of queer things 
to see! And nicest of all was the Baby Doll. 

“Why does he have two dresses?” she asked finally. “I have a doll, a 
rag doll, just this big. I wish I had this rose-colored dress for my doll!” 

“I think you might have it,” answered the missionary, smiling into her 
pleasing face, “for, Fazl-ilahi, do you know that you are the very first little 
Moslem girl who has ever come to our camp?” 

So Fazl-ilahi went away carrying the tiny pink dress, and a little green 
Gospel of Matthew, too. But I think, although she was proud of her read- 
ing, she liked the doll’s dress best. 

The very next day, up came the tent pegs, and away went the tents to 
another village. And no sooner had the Baby Doll opened its eyes than here 
was another little girl staring at it. 
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Punni was a very wee little, black girl of the Hindu Water-carriers’ caste. 
Her two tight, fuzzy braids stuck out on each side of her round face, and on 
her head she was balancing a cloth full of mustard greens, for she had been 
picking “sag” in the fields. 

“Give it to me!” she coaxed, folding her hands together as if she were 
making a prayer. 

‘Just to hold,” warned the missionary, laying the baby, all so soft and 
white, with his lacy pink silk jacket and bonnet, in the little girl’s arms. Punni 
had never seen such a doll before. She was almost afraid to breathe. 

“Give it to me, Highness!” she begged again, clasping him closely to her 
heart. “I want it! You have so many other things!” 

“Why, no!” answered the missionary, taking the little white figure out of 
her hands. “Punni, suppose I gave you this baby, how could the other chil- 
dren see it?” 

Punni shook her pigtails vigorously. Why should she care about the 
other children? 

“See,” said the missionary, “his eyes are closing! Ill wrap him in his 
blanket—like this!—and put him in his bed to sleep—there! He will stay 
there till tomorrow, and tomorrow you may come and play with him again.” 

When tomorrow came, there was Punni. And she brought a little 
Moslem friend, Rashidan, to see this wonderful doll. They sat outside while 
the missionaries were having tea, and took the baby’s bonnet off to see his ears, 
and touch his little bald head. 

“Just like a live baby’s!” said Punni, gloatingly. “Not one hair on it!” 
“I wish the little American girl who sent that doll could see it in Punni’s 
the missionary was thinking. Aloud, she called: 

“Where does your mother live? I would like to call on her, and tell her 
the stories about Jesus that I told you. Tomorrow, perhaps I will come, and 
bring the doll to show her.” 

But she didn’t. And I will tell you why. 

The next day Punni came alone, while the missionary was asleep on her 
blanket out under the trees. And the following day she did not come at all. 
When the missionary, passing through her tent, slipped her hand into the long 
pocket, it was empty! The baby had been kidnapped! 

“Yes,” volunteered the little boys herding buffaloes with long sticks of 
bamboo, “yesterday a little girl came from your tents with a doll. She said 
the Missahib had given it to her!” 

So the missionary went further to the edge of the village, where the 
women of the Water-carriers were letting their buckets into the brick well 
on long ropes. 

“TI am looking for a little girl named Punni. Can you tell me where she 
lives—Punni of the Water-carriers?” 

“No,” answered all the children, “there is no little girl named Punni! 
We don’t know her!” 

And they began to hide inside their door-ways. 

“Lying, thieving folks, these non-Christians are, even the children!” 
thought the missionary. “I ought to send for a policeman.” 
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“But I can’t do that, because I am a Christian, and Jesus told us not to 
call the police even when people take our things away from us!” 

“Besides,” added the missionary to herself, half-sad, and half-smiling, 
“that doll was sent out for some little Indian girl, and it looks to me as if she 
has it!” 

So that is all I can tell you about Nancy’s Baby Doll. But I think its 
adventures have only just begun! 


An Adventure in Learning 


In Saharanpur, the station which the Juniors help support in India, there 
is a different sort of school from any which we are accustomed to seeing, and 
it must have taken a great deal of faith to start it. There is one caste of 
people in India on whom every one looks down—the sweepers. They clean 
the streets, carry away the dirt, sweep up the trampled fruit in the markets, 
carry away the dead animals, and do all the dirtiest and most disagreeable jobs 
of the town. Every one despises them, and the high-caste people think that 
even their shadow is unclean. But the missionaries did not think so, and a 
few years ago, Miss Emily L. Peterson, in Saharanpur, opened a school for 
the sweeper children who have to help their fathers and mothers cleaning up 
the city streets. 

They come late in the morning after their sweeping is done; tired, sleepy 
and dirty, for they have already done a good day’s work since dawn. Two 
or three times a week they have a chance to take a bath—often the first time 
some of them have ever been clean in their lives. They learn to read simple 
stories, and can you imagine the pride of the girl and her family and her whole 
sweeper neighborhood, when the very first sweeper girl ever learned to read! 
They learn to sew a little, and to sing some of the favorite Christian songs, 
and they hear the familiar Bible stories over and over, so that they can tell 
them to their families at home. 

Supplementary Reading: 

“The Wonderland of India,” Rocky and Hunting. 

“India on the March” (for older Juniors), Alden H. Clark. 

“Wee Willie Winkie,” Kipling. 

‘The Career of a Cobbler,” Applegarth. 

“A Welsh Boy Who Wouldn’t Be a Minister” (Sam Higginbottom). 

‘Mary Reed” (a missionary who contracted leprosy). 

“Brave Adventurers” (8 stories, one of Dr. Chamberlain, of India), 


Cronk. 


JAPAN 


Kanazawa Station 


PIANO PRELUDE: “This Is My Father’s World,” Hymn No. 28.* 
CALL TO WorsHIP: “Holy, Holy, Holy,” Hymn No. 11*—one stanza. 
SCRIPTURE: Psalm 23. 

PRAYER AND Lorp’s PRAYER: 


* Junior Church School Hymnal. 
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Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World,” Hymn No. 28.* 

TALK By A LIGHT-HaIRED CHILD: 

HyMn: “It Makes No Difference, East or West,” Hymn No. 151.* 

PRAYER: We love Thee, too, our Father, because Thou dost love us, and 
care for us so well, and because Thou dost love Thy children everywhere. 
Help us to love them, too. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 

RESPONSE: “Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us,” Hymn No. 105*—one 
stanza. 


Talk by a Light-Haired Girl or Boy 


le I SHOULD GO to Japan, the Japanese would think me very strange. 

For one thing, my hair is light, and Japanese hair is always black. I have 
on shoes, and the Japanese don’t wear shoes in the house, because they would 
spoil the soft mattings they have on the floor. Instead of shoes, they wear 
white cotton socks, with a sort of thumb for the big toe. Then, to go out- 
doors, they slip their feet into wooden sandals that are held on by a strap. 
If I went to school in Japan, I should wear a blue or black school uniform 
like a soldier’s uniform. If my sister went to school, she would wear a long 
pleated red skirt over her kimono; and the older girls would wear a dark red 
skirt, and the teachers very dark brown or blue skirts. They wouldn’t be 
short, either, for Japanese kimonos and skirts always come nearly to the 
ground. My baby sister would wear a bright red or pink kimono with big 
flowers in it. Hers has tucks at the shoulders and around the waist, so that 
it can be let out and let out, and she could wear it until she was nine or ten 
years old. When she got big enough to run around, she would have little 
bells on her sandals, so my mother could find her if she wandered down the 
street. 


In a Japanese Home 


(Impersonation by a boy or girl in costume) 


M* FATHER is in an office in Tokyo, and we live out in the suburbs, 
where there are more trees and grass than there are in the city. He 
comes home in a bus, or sometimes by street car. 

When he gets home in the evening, Yuki, or servant, or else my mother, 
goes to the door to meet him and hands him his felt slippers that he puts on 
instead of his street shoes. Then she takes his office coat and puts it away in 
the cupboard, and gives him his dark blue plain kimono that he wears in the 
house. When he comes in, he plays with me and my little brother, Taro, 
who is only two years old. Once we played so hard that we fell against the 
wall and broke it! You know, the walls in our Japanese houses are sliding 
screens made of paper, so nobody was hurt. The next day the man came and 
put in new paper. After that my Mother made us go out-doors when we 
wanted to play so hard. 

When we have supper, we sit on the floor in front of little tables. Taro 
is so little he has to have a cushion to sit on, but I don’t. Last night he ate 





* Junior Church School Hymnal, 
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up a whole bowl full of rice, and he was so proud when he found the picture 
of a lady in the bottom of the bowl that he ran out into the kitchen to show it 
to Yuki. 

Taro has to go to bed right after supper, but Father and Mother and I 
go up and sit on the porch upstairs. Sometimes we listen to the radio. Father 
has a new radio set, and at Christmas time we listen to Christmas songs from 
our broadcasting station in Tokyo. Everybody in Japan is beginning to know 
about Christmas, only we call it Kurisumasu. 

When it is time to go to bed, Yuki gets out the big soft quilts from the 
cupboard, spreads them on the floor, pulls the screens that make the rooms 
separate, and I go to bed on the floor. Then Yuki takes my clothes and folds 
them up and puts them away. And I go to sleep until Mother comes and 
says, “Morning rice! Morning rice!” and I hear Taro talking to himself on the 
other side of the screen. Then I get up and start another day! 


A Kindergarten is Started 
(A girl or boy who reads well may read this) 


OT LONG AGO Miss Irene Reiser received a letter from a Sunday 

school class saying, “Please tell us how you get the children to attend 
your kindergarten.” Perhaps you would all like to know this. 

Many of the children come because their older brothers and sisters have 
once attended kindergarten. One child is the fifth member of his family to 
come. Many come because their friends or neighbors are in kindergarten. 
We advertise in the newspapers just before the term begins, and a few chil- 
dren come through that. 

Every day or so during February and March a mother, a servant, an 
older brother or sister comes to the kindergarten and says, “Hanachan” or 
‘Jirochan,” as the case may be, “is five years old now and wants to enter 
kindergarten. Will you please give me an application blank?” In a few days 
the paper is returned, telling the name and age of the child and his parents’ 
name and address. 

Just before the opening day of kindergarten the teachers send notices 
to all those who have been accepted. We like to have a hundred children, 
but some years we have more than that and other years less. 

Before the opening day, classes must be planned according to the ages 
of the children. Little rubber shoes must be bought to sell to the mothers for 
the children to wear in the kindergarten building. On the porches are shelves 
where the street shoes, boots or wooden sandals are kept during the school 
session. On account of the polished floors and the soft straw matting, the 
Japanese never wear heavy shoes in the house. The teachers also buy little 
aluminum cups and chopsticks for the children to use at lunch time. 

The kindergarten year always begins in April when the government 
schools open. For the first few days the mothers come with their children 
and sit behind them to give them courage. It is hard to go to a strange place 
among so many people. But in a few days all the children are singing and 
playing happily together. 
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Every child is given an attendance card, for which his mother makes a 
case. She usually makes him a bag, too, and in this he carries his card and 
any small object to show his teacher. His lunch in its aluminum box is in a 
crocheted bag. Before the children begin their work they produce their cards, 
and the teacher marks the attendance by stamping them with a little red seal. 
If all the squares are filled, it shows that a child has been present every day 
during the term. 

Once a month the children bring their tuition, which is 75 cents. This 
money, together with your contributions, pays for the teachers and servants, 
materials and other things necessary for the kindergarten. 


* * * * * 


Miss Irene Reiser is the teacher in our kindergarten at Kanazawa. When 
the boys and girls come in the morning they say, “Ohaiyo,” which means 
‘good morning,” and when they leave they say, “Sayonara,” which is “good- 
bye.” 

Japanese children are very polite. They say “Arigato” for “thank you” 
and the word for teacher is “Sensei.” 

The Japanese people are also very loyal. When they become Christians 
they are very loyal to Christ even when it is very hard. 

Here is a story which Miss Reiser has sent in for the boys and girls who 
give the gifts which support her kindergarten. 


Masaochan 


AN) Cee did not belong to kindergarten. He just happened to go 
one morning on an errand with his mother. They stood in the hall 
outside the door and looked in. 

The boy’s eyes were big as he looked at all the children sitting on the 
little chairs around the circle. He listened with pleasure to the songs. He 
was wondering what would happen next when he heard a sound behind him. 
He looked around and there were many more children coming into the en- 
trance hall. There were two teachers with them. In a minute a teacher 
belonging to the kindergarten came out and welcomed them. 

“Welcome to our kindergarten. It was so cloudy we thought perhaps 
you might not come. Please put your shoes on the shelves and come in.” 

The newcomers were the children and teachers of another kindergarten 
the other side of the park. They had been invited to come for a party. 
After they had sat down, one of our children went to the center of the circle 
and bowed. “Thank you for coming. We are glad you came and hope that 
we can have a happy time together.” 

All this time Masaochan stood by the door looking longingly in. If he 
only could go in too. And then something wonderful happened. A teacher 
came out and said to the mother, “If you have time to wait, we'd like to have 
your little boy come inside and sit with the others.” The mother agreed and 
the child followed the teacher right to a chair next the teacher who had 
charge of the party. 
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She began to tell a story. 

“Once upon a time there was a mother who had a baby whose name 
was Moses - 

Masaochan’s eyes never left the teacher’s face until the baby Moses was 
safe in his mother’s arms again. He sighed softly. He was so relieved that God 
had watched over the baby. 

Then the children recited verses which the teacher reminded them were 
God’s words; the visiting children sang two or three pretty songs; and then 
came some games. In one game Masaochan caught a ball and threw it to a 
boy who lived near his house. 

Pretty soon two teachers came in with trays of cookies shaped like rab- 
bits. Each rabbit had a raisin eye. Some children ate that first, others the 
ears or feet, but Masaochan wrapped his rabbit carefully in a piece of soft 
paper he had in his pocket. He did drink the grape juice though, that was 
served in tiny cups. 

Not long after that the guests said good-bye and went home. Masaochan 
joined his mother. . 

‘Mother, I want to go to that kindergarten, may I?” 

“We'll see,” said Mother. 





MEXICO 
Federal District—Mexico City 


PIANO PRELUDE: “It Makes No Difference, East or West,” Hymn No. 151.* 

CALL TO WorsHIP: Sentences in middle of page 203.* 

SCRIPTURE: Luke 10:25-37. 

Hymn: “It Makes No Difference, East or West,” Hymn No. 151.* 

PRAYER: Our Father, we want to help our neighbors, and not go past them 
without looking, when they are in trouble. We all need Thy care and 
Thy love. Teach us to share what Thou hast given us with our neigh- 
bors. For Jesus’ sake, Amen. 

RESPONSE: “Hear Our Prayer, O Lord,” Hymn No. 197*—one stanza. 

Discussion: Neighbors. 

Hymn: “Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us,” Hymn No. 105.* 

PRAYER AND LoRD’s PRAYER 


Neighbors 


The leader’s aim: To make the children more aware of our neighbor to 
the south, and to forestall the growth of the spirit of superiority by giving 
a true impression of Mexico. To take one step farther toward the realization 
of the brotherhood of all nations. 

In preparing for this meeting, get as many pictures of Mexico as possible. 
Present interest in the country on account of Lindbergh’s connection there 
has led to the printing of many photographs in newspapers and magazines. 


* Junior Church School Hymnal, 
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Provide material beforehand for the children to work for half an hour at 
one of the following: 
Making paper flags of Mexico. (See colored plates in dictionary for 
design.) 
Dressing paper dolls in Mexican costume. (See November, 1928, “Mis- 
sionary Mail.”) 
Making a poster by mounting some of the Mexico pictures on card- 
board, or by working out a “products poster” of products of Mexico. 
Some of these could be: A square of chocolate, dried kernels of 
corn, a little thermometer (quicksilver), cotton, coffee, a toothpick 
(pine lumber), a picture from an advertisement or elsewhere, of 
some piece of mahogany furniture, coarse twine, a lump of sugar. 
If gold or silver paint is available, paint a design of a bar of each 
of these metals. A penny may also be mounted on the poster as 
copper is mined in large quantities. Draw, or paste on, a cut-out 
picture of an oil can to indicate the large production of oil. 
Any group not too busily occupied may try to guess Mexican conun- 
drums as they work: 


“T went to the market and bought of it; 
I came to my house and cried with it.” (An onion.) 
‘A very deep well, a very long rope, 
Stretched it doesn’t reach; doubled, it does.” 
(The arm, carrying food to the mouth.) 
—From “Building the Americas,” by Sarah E. Haskin. 


The children may like to know the Spanish forms of some common 
names: 


Grace Engracia (Engratheea) 
Mary Maria (Mareea) 
Helen Elena (Elayna) 
Frances Francesa (Frantheysa) 
Jane Juana (Hwana) 
Henry Enrigue (Enreekay) 
George Jorge (Horhay) 
Stephen Estaban (Estayban) 
Charles Carlos (Carlos) 
John Juan (Hwan) 


Common phrases are “Buenos dias” (good morning) ; “Gracias” (thanks), 
“Buenas Tardes” (good afternoon, good evening); and “adios,” (good-bye). 


CONVERSATION: 


pyar YOU FEEL as though you were almost in Mexico, now that so 

many of us know what our names would be if we were Mexicans, and 
what our flag would look like? The eagle on the Mexican flag is supposed 
to be strangling the serpent of evil, the white and red are for purity and 
courage, just as on our own flag, and the green for fertile fields and all that 
grows strong and fine. The Mexicans, too, have a famous soldier who won 
their freedom from Spain, and a great hero who first started them trying 
to become free. The hero-priest was named Hidalgo, and the soldier was 
named Juarez (Hwaress). Mexico’s Independence day is on September 15. 
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Suppose we think of the ways we know of in which Mexico and the United 
States are alike. Both have famous men who won their freedom from a great 
country in Europe. Both have a special Independence Day. Both have three 
colors on their flag, and both use the eagle as a sign of freedom. (Let the 
children think of these things and name them.) 


And I will tell you another thing in which we are like Mexico. We 
both love Jesus, don’t we? Only there are a great many people in Mexico 
who never yet have had the chance to hear about Him, and that is why we 
want to send teachers and helpers down there who will tell every one they 
can about Jesus. Once upon a time there was a little boy in Mexico named 
José. That name in English is Joseph. José lived in one of a whole row of 
rooms around an open place that once had been a garden, but had no flowers 
any longer, for in each one of this row of rooms lived a whole family. And 
since each family had several children, the poor flowers had soon been trampled 
down. Right in the middle of this open space or “patio” as we call it, is a 
great round circle of stones—about two feet high, and inside that circle, 
what do you suppose? Why, water, of course. It is really like a little well, 
for although it is quite wide it is only about three feet deep. Every day, 
many times, José’s brother and all the other brothers would come here to 
get their water for washing. And on Saturdays, all the children were given 
their baths right there. On this particular Saturday, José and Felipe were 
sailing little stick boats on the water when, what do you suppose happened? 
José fell head-first right into the water! Fortunately, Felipe caught him by 
one brown foot as he went splash—and hauled him out again. But such a 
wet, surprised little boy, you never did see. Of course, he was screaming and 
Felipe was yelling, and before he had scrambled to his feet again, all the 
people within hearing distance had come running to find out what the excite- 
ment was about. When José’s mother came out and saw him standing there 
all dripping wet—what do you suppose she said? “Well, it doesn’t matter, 
for now I won't have to give you a bath. Take off your clothes and spread 
them to dry and be sure you stay in the sun.” In a very few minutes he was 
playing with the other children again as dry and happy as though nothing 
had happened. But when he rolled up in his blanket that night to go to 
sleep, he remembered how wet the water had felt, and he thought, “How 
dreadful if no one had pulled me out! I'd like to thank God, but I don’t 
know how.” 


And the next morning he decided that he would try to find again the 
Sunday school he had once visited where little children learned about Jesus 
and prayed to God all by themselves. He slipped in the door very quietly 
and sat very still until the teacher asked them, “Now, what shall we thank 
God for this morning?” Then José raised his little brown hand and said, 
“Please tell Him thank you for making Felipe pull me out of the well!” 


You see it was a good thing that somebody had started a Sunday school 
in José’s town, or he would never have known how to tell God how glad 
he was about the well! Now Jesus taught his disciples a prayer once when 
they asked him how to pray, and I think we all know and can repeat the 
prayer he taught them. 
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ALL REPEAT THE Lorp’s PRAYER: 

You know, Mexico is our next-door neighbor. Suppose Edward tells 
us what a neighbor is. (Get answers.) Neighbor is a nice word, isn’t it— 
it means someone who is friendly and pleasant. One time Jesus was talking 
about loving our neighbors, and someone asked him what he meant by 
“neighbor.” Jesus did not say he meant the person who lived next door or 
across the street. In fact, he didn’t explain what he meant, but he told a 
story. This is the story he told when the man asked him who his neighbor 
was. (Read or tell story of the Good Samaritan, or if they are familiar with 
it, let one of them tell it.) 

That’s the kind of neighbors that we and Mexico want to be to each 
other, isn’t it—neighbors who will help when there is any need. Did you ever 
stop to think that you can be a neighbor to someone you never saw? Oh yes, 
you can, for down in Mexico City you Junior boys and girls are being 
neighbors to some Mexican boys and girls you have never seen. There are 
Sunday school classes, and a house called “The Lighthouse,” or “El Faro,” 
as the Mexicans say, where boys and girls come to read books in the library, 
and go to Vacation Bible Schools, and have Christmas entertainments and 
sewing classes and games. The boys and girls up here in the United States 
help to carry on all those classes. And perhaps this very day some of the 
Mexican children are in class there, and are singing the song which we shall 
sing now, “Jesus loves me.” Would you like to learn part of that song in 
Spanish, so you can sing it just as the boys and girls in Mexico do? Here is 
the chorus: 

“Jesus me ama, 
Jesus me ama, 
Jesus me ama, 
La Biblia dice (deethay) asi.” 
CLOSE WITH THE REPETITION OF JOHN 3:16. 


SIAM 


Lampang Station 
and 
Miss Lucy Starling 

PIANO PRELUDE: “I Love to Tell the Story,” Hymn No. 157, “Hymnal for 
American Youth.” 

CALL TO WorsHIP REFRAIN: “Adeste Fidelis.” 

SCRIPTURE: Luke 2:40-42. 

HyMn: “I Love to Tell the Story,” Hymn No. 157, “Hymnal for American 
Youth.” 

PRAYER: Our Father in Heaven, we do love to tell the Story to others. We 
want to grow up as Jesus did, to be about Thy business. We thank 
Thee for our meeting today, and for all we can learn about Thy children 
in Siam. Bless Miss Starling and her work there, and all the children 
with whom she works. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 
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RESPONSE: “Hear Our Prayer, O Lord,” Hymn No. 197*—one stanza. 
Story: Imm’s Recipe. 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or West,” Hymn No. 151.* 
PRAYER 

HyMNn: “Follow the Gleam.” 


Imm's Recipe 


j BI ee it was the moon shining down into the little clearing; perhaps 
it was some of the forest noises. Anyway, the missionary woke up. At 
first he was too sleepy to think where he was, but after a second he sat up 
with a start. Where was the watchman? Where was the fire he was sup- 
posed to keep burning all night in this tiger-country to keep away the wild 
animals? Could he have been killed by a tiger without any noise at all? 

No, there was Golden Joy, the watchman, peacefully asleep on the 
canvas he had stretched out in front of the fire, and the fire was entirely out. 

“Golden Joy! Wake up!” the missionary called, and poked at him with 
a stick. Golden Joy woke up with a sigh. “Look at the fire! A fine watch- 
man you are! Suppose some tigers had come prowling around here—where 
would you have been?” 

Golden Joy was not frightened. ““No harm,” he assured the missionary. 
“No harm. These tigers up here, you see, are country tigers. They don’t 
know that people are good to eat. Now those city tigers that live in the 
woods down near Nan, they’re bad! They know too much. I wouldn’t go to 
sleep if we were camping near Nan, I can tell you!” 

The missionary couldn’t make up his mind whether to scold Golden Joy 
for being lazy, or laugh at him for being funny. But finally he didn’t do 
either, for a glance at his watch by the brilliant light of the Siamese moon 
told him it would soon be time to get up if they were to be on their way 
again before dawn. Golden Joy might be a sleepyhead, but he certainly knew 
the trails. 

It had been a year since the missionary had visited the little village 
far in the jungle where he was going now. A year ago he had baptized 
old Grandfather Jewel, his four sons and seven grandchildren. But the 
thing that worried him was that two of the sons’ wives did not wish to 
become followers of Jesus. And how could any one expect their children 
to grow up knowing and loving their Father in heaven if their mothers wor- 
shiped spirits? 

Coming down the last hill into the village, the missionary saw that all 
the little rice fields were filled with water, and that meant he would have 
to be very careful as he walked along the muddy paths on top of the banks 
between the fields. It was no fun to slide down off those banks into the wet, 
mucky rice fields. The missionary knew that, because he had done it. He 
sent the watchman and the carriers on ahead, and followed slowly, walking 
with care. Pretty soon he saw some one running to meet him along one of the 
banks, waving his hand as he came. It must be one of Grandfather Jewel’s 
sons coming to meet the visitors. 


* Junior Church School Hymnal, 
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Sure enough, it was Uncle Orchid, and behind him pattered Little 
Orchid, coming to meet the missionary too. 

“What news?” called the visitor. “Grandfather Jewel is well? Little 
Orchid is well, that’s easy to see. Whew! What a big fellow your son is!” 
And the missionary pretended that he wasn’t strong enough to lift Little 
Orchid, while Uncle Orchid smiled from ear to ear. 

“Great news. All are well, and, if you are willing, the wives of my 
brothers wish to become Christians too.” 

“Great news, indeed, Orchid,” said the missionary gently. “I have 
prayed for this. How did it come about?” ° 

“Well, I think it was my brother’s son Imm who helped the most. Imm, 
you know, gets angry very easily. So his mother said she didn’t believe in 
this new religion, but if it taught people to love each other, Imm ought to 
stop quarreling all the time. We talked about this, and Imm said, yes, his 
mother was right. If he was to follow Jesus he mustn’t lose his temper so 
easily. 

“It was very hard sometimes, but when Imm found himself getting very 
angry he used to run out here along the paths between the rice fields, and if 
he didn’t stop thinking about how mean somebody else was he was likely 
to slip down the bank and get all muddy. For you know one must be careful 
and think what he is doing when he walks on those paths.” 

“Yes, I know,” laughed the missionary. “I fell in once when I was think- 
ing too hard about how hot and tired I was, instead of watching my step.” 

“Well, one day my miserable Little Orchid was being very naughty. 
He had been crying and teasing people all day. Finally he got hold of Imm’s 
best ball—the big ball I bought him when I went to the city many months 
ago. And into the river—splash!—he threw the ball and it floated far 
away!” 

“And what did Imm do?” 

“He started after the ball; then he started after Little Orchid; then he 
started to run out through the rice fields. But do you know, that was the 
season when the rice was harvested, and there was no more water in the 
fields. So what good did it do to run out there, when there was no danger 
of falling? He stood still, and then he came back quietly and picked up 
Little Orchid and rode him pickaback up and down until he was laughing 
as hard as he could laugh.” 

“Good for Imm! And so he got over being angry?” 

“Yes. And his mother came out and said: ‘Imm, my son, before you 
were a Christian you would have slapped Little Orchid. But now you have 
learned better. Grandfather Jewel shall teach me and my sister too, and 
when the missionary comes we will be followers of Jesus like the rest of 
you!” 

AcTIvITY SUGGESTIONS: 

Select some service project from selections at back of booklet and work 

on it to send to Lampang. 
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SYRIA 
Tripoli Station 


PIANO PRELUDE: “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” No. 56.* 
RECITATION: Luke 2:8-16. 
RECITATION: Matthew 19:13-15. 
PRAYER AND Lorp’s PRAYER. 
Hymn: “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” No. 56.* 
(Instead of a dramatized story, the following dramatized hymn may be used, 
“Away in a Manger.” The first and second stanzas. ““Away in a Manger” and “The 


Cattle are Lowing” are sung by a group of children in their regular “Sunday” clothes. 
Then a group in foreign costumes enters, and sings this:) 


Away in the darkness, 
No light on our way, 
We children are waiting 
The glad Christmas day. 
Oh, hasten, Lord Jesus, 
We wait for the word, 
Until in all nations 
Thy story is heard. 
(Both groups then sing:) 


Be near me, Lord Jesus; 
I ask Thee to stay 
Close by me forever, 
And love me, I pray. 
Bless all the dear children 
In Thy tender care, 
And fit us for heaven, 
To live with Thee there. 
PRAYER: We thank Thee, our Father, that Jesus was once a child. Bless the 
children of Syria for His sake, and bless the children all over the world. 


In His name, Amen. 


Hymn: “The World Children for Jesus,” or, ““The World, Dear Lord, is 
Very Large,” No. 147.* 


The Clan of Yazdi 


(Here is a story, written by Isabel Blake which was printed in her 
book “Fez and Turban Tales.” It is given here in condensed form.) 


Peer YAZDI had seated himself before his fire to rest. He was glad 

to be at home. The clean, hard clay floor, the sheepskin rugs, and the 
bright fire of grape-vine branches crackling on the small hearth seemed very 
cosy after months of roughing it. 

Sitt Nejibé, his wife, and the children had taken care of the silkworms 
day and night through the summer, until the cocoons were ready to be sent 
to the mill. They had milked the goats and fattened the sheep and made 
much butter. They had dried and stored vegetables, fruit and wheat for 
winter. But the neighbors! Father Yazdi had been at home for two days 
now, and it was time that he heard about their wicked insults! 





* Junior Church School Hymnal. 
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“A week ago,” Sitt Nejibé scolded, “the women of the clan of Hashim 
drove us from the best washing pool in the brook. We, the Yazdis!” and 
her voice rose high in indignation. 

Father Yazdi frowned and clenched his hands. “Drove you out!” he 
exclaimed. “Why did you go? Aren’t we as good as they? Why do you 
always give in to them?” 

‘““Where’s Ibrahim?” he demanded. “The men of the clan of Yazdi must 
be got together at once. He must run out and call them in.” 

At this moment the door was flung open, and Ibrahim ran in. 

‘““My son,” commanded the father sternly, “go to the homes of the men 
of our clan. Call them in. We have business on hand that must be seen 
to at once.” 

The boy ran quickly. In less than ten minutes there was a knock at 
the gate and the fighting men of the clan of Yazdi entered, one, two, three 
at a time, and a heated discussion was held. 

In Syria large groups of related families generally live near together in 
clans and are called by the same name. One of the chief interests of their 
village life consists in quarrels or feuds between the clans. These quarrels are 
seldom very serious. Street fights break out in which there will be much 
loud talking and some annoying incidents, but generally little real damage 
done. 

When at last their friends had all gone, Mrs. Yazdi took down from 
a curtained recess some padded quilts and hard pillows, which were the beds 
of the Syrian family. She arranged them side by side on the floor; then 
she picked up Mitri, the baby, and rolled him in one of the quilts without 
undressing him. The other children rolled themselves up in quilts and lay 
down to sleep. = 

Father Yazdi still sat beside the hearth fire thoughtfully smoking. Now 
was the time, thought Ibrahim, to speak of what had been on his mind all 
these hours. He came timidly forward, raised his father’s hand to his 
forehead, then kissed it. Mr. Yazdi looked up pleasantly. 

“What do you want, my son?” 

“Father, Philip and Rufail came home last Sunday from the American 
school. They say it’s fine there. The boys learn much. They learn to be 
teachers and to make much money. Or they can go to college and learn to 
be doctors. Father, the missionary is coming up here for a visit this week. 
There are two or three vacant places in his school, and he could perhaps take 
me back with him. Will you let me go?” 

“In the name of the prophets!” cursed the father angrily, “doctor or 
teacher and much money indeed! Yes, after fifty years of books. Go to school! 
And where will you get the money?” 

Could he have afforded it, Ibrahim’s father would have been glad to 
send his son to the mission school, but this request, coming on top of his 
summer of hard luck and the insults to his women, was more than Mr. 
Yazdi could bear. 

Ibrahim had to wink back the tears, for all his eleven years, but the old 
man would not say another word. After a time the boy crept into bed with 
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a heavy heart. Soon he was fast asleep, however, and the father and mother 
talked together long and earnestly. 


“T should like to send Ibrahim to the school as he asks,” admitted Father 
Yazdi, “for there is no doubt that American learning is of great importance 
in these days, but such things are not for us—a poor Syrian family on the 
slopes of rocky Lebanon! We might as well get that idea out of the boy’s 
head first as last.” 


“Oh, if Dawoud had only sent the gold he promised when he left us 
for America,” moaned Sitt Nejibé. “To think that he has forgotten us so 
soon!” 


“Yes,” said the father, “and after all I have done for him, adopting him 
when his own father died, and bringing him up to manhood! If it had not 
been for the fine promises he made us, I would never have gone in debt 
to help him buy his steerage ticket. But now I’ve injured my own son to 
help my brother’s son. After all, if America has made my nephew forget 
his duty to us, perhaps it is best not to send Ibrahim to an American school. 
He might treat us badly in our old age!” 


The week following, Ibrahim trudged over the hills to the humiliating 
task of tending sheep. His uncle was surprised to see him, but gave him a 
hearty welcome. Every day the boy took a flock of sheep and goats over the 
hills up into the woods of oak and pine that clothe the’ lower slopes of 
Lebanon. Where pasturage was scarce, he would cut down an oak sapling 
and the goats would browse on the leaves. 


Ibrahim had thought that the previous spring had been his last at 
sheep-tending. He did not want to be a shepherd, neither did he want to 
be a stone-mason. He wanted the fun of going to school with his com- 
panions, he wanted to be a doctor and wear foreign trousers and perhaps 
even a hat. The school at Tripoli would be the beginning of all these dreams, 
but the sheep-pasture was the end of them. Perhaps even now the missionary 
from Tripoli was visiting his village and would fill up the three vacant 
places from among his friends. 

His father need not fear that he would ever leave the family as 
Dawoud had done, with never a word sent home. Dawoud was only an 
adopted son—he was a real one. Ibrahim felt angry at Dawoud. “May he 
never get rich,” he muttered under his breath, “if because of him I can’t 
go to school.” 

In the days that followed even his shepherd’s pipe did not interest the 
discontented lad. But he had one comfort, a cosset lamb which he had 
tended in the spring when it was weak and sick, and the men were about 
to kill it. 

Tonight Ibrahim wandered far afield, thinking of his disappointments, 
and did not come to his senses until the sun was hanging like a great red 
paper lantern over the sea, changing its shape each moment as it sank 
through the haze on the horizon. His dog came growling and whining 
anxiously around his feet, for he realized that his master should have turned 
homeward long ago. 
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Luckily, the sheep were all near together, and as Ibrahim turned them 
quickly toward home their feet pattered like hail-stones. on the rocky path. 
Twilight deepened, and the dogs growled and snapped uneasily at the heels of 
the sheep. Darkness overtook the boy and his flock when he was still 
half a mile from home, but the flare of torches not far distant comforted him. 
Soon he came up with two shepherds who had been sent out to look for 
the loiterer. With their help Ibrahim soon had the flock in the fold. 


His uncle scolded him soundly, while the men set to counting the sheep. 
There was a moment of suspense, and then—yes, one was missing. Ibrahim 
knew in a minute that the lost sheep was his own favorite! 


With not a word to any one, the boy slipped out into the black night. 
He was trembling from head to foot, for it was more than likely that a 
bear or a hyena was about. It was not that he was so much afraid for him- 
self, as that he could not endure thinking that the lamb might be torn by a 
wild beast. Fortunately, Ibrahim had gone only a short distance when he 
heard a faint bleat, and there on a narrow ledge not far below the path 
was the cosset lamb. It had been crowded over the edge of the rocky path 
by the stronger sheep as they were hurried along, and could not get back. 
With his shepherd’s crook Ibrahim quickly drew the cosset up and started 
back toward home. But now he felt strangely frightened, as though some 
danger were near. But the fold was near, too. He started to run, then, 
confused by the dark, he stumbled and fell headlong. There was a rush 
from the bushes near by. The boy tried to regain his feet, but something 
jumped upon him and knocked him down. As he fell, his leg bent under 
him, and he screamed with pain and terror. Men rushed out of the sheep- 
fold, carrying torches, guns and staves, and as they ran they saw a form 
like a huge dog slink swiftly out of sight. 


“A hyena!” shouted one. A shot rang out, but the animal was off. 


Ibrahim was safe, however, and he had saved his favorite, but his leg 
was broken. One of the men who had some rough skill set it and put it in a 
splint, and then they took him home. 


For some weeks, the excitement and anxiety over the injured boy put 
the clan fight out of the minds of the whole Yazdi family. But as the early 
winter came on, the talk was renewed. The evenings were long, and the 
men were not very busy. They would sit before Father Yazdi’s hearth every 
evening and plan how they might get the better of the Hashim. But the clan 
of the Hashim were the bolder. One afternoon they started a quarrel in the 
market-place, and a fight began which lasted late into the night. 


Ibrahim sat in the big living-room, listening to the angry cries, the sound 
of blows and falling stones, and there was even an occasional shot. He longed 
to run out and join the fray, but his broken leg had not knit well and was 
so bent that it was shorter than the other. Now all he could do was pick up 
his crutches, limp to the gate, and stand listening. No longer could he dodge 
and run and throw stones! A year ago how he would have been in the 
midst of that wild crowd! But of what use was he now! 
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After a time the village quieted down for the night. Mr. Yazdi came 
in, a satisfied smile on his face. The clan of Yazdi had whipped the Hashim 
for once. Then his glance fell on Ibrahim, and his face clouded. 

“One son in America and the other a cripple!” he said, in despair. 
“You'll never be of use to the clan of Yazdi, you, with your short leg! You 
can’t even be a stone-mason.” 

“Oh, Father, my Father,” exclaimed Ibrahim quickly, “make me a 
scholar, a doctor! My brains are not crippled. Send me to the American 
school.” 

For a long moment of suspense Father Yazdi looked thoughtful. Then, 
‘“Hu—m!” he said. “We'll see the missionary when he comes up in the 
spring.” 

If Ibrahim was excited on the day he first thought of going to the Ameri- 
can school, his feelings were as nothing compared with his present thrill. 
The suspense of the weeks before the missionary came was intense. At last, 
in March, the little mountain village received word that it might expect the 
American teacher. He came bringing, strangely enough, a letter to Father 
Yazdi, a letter from—Dawoud; Dawoud who had been gone so long and who 
had not been heard from. And behold! there was a good-sized check within. 
Dawoud wrote that he had not been willing to send a message to his family 
until he could enclose some money. He had steady work now and would 
send more from time to time. He sent this through the American mission, 
because he knew it would then be safely delivered. Dawoud urged his 
foster-father to send his children to the American school so that they could 
learn English. 

When the missionary had finished reading the letter aloud, Father 
Yazdi straightened up—he seemed an inch taller than before. 

“Mr. Missionary,” he said, “American schools are probably good places. 
They are certainly good places for cripples, for there they may learn to be 
useful to their parents. Will you take my son, Ibrahim?” 

The missionary looked into the boy’s eager face. 

“I think we can find a place for him next fall,” he replied, “and it is 
just possible that his leg can be straightened.” 

“There must have been a good jinn* in that hyena,” laughed Ibrahim 
happily, “for if he had not broken my leg, I could not have gone to the 
mission school.” 


Service Suggestions 
ANY “REQUESTS ARE COMING to headquarters for definite lists of gifts 


which can be sent to the foreign mission stations and missionaries. One reason 
for this growing desire on the part of children and young people to express their 
interest in service for others is that each year the number who are studying about 
the great missionary task of the Church is increasing. Having learned about condi- 
tions existing on the mission field, the children and young people wish to help in a 
tangible way their representatives in the work which is being done. 
It is impossible to measure the interest which comes from sending such a box 
whether its commercial value be great or little. The time and thought spent on the 
preparation bring the greatest results. 


* A spirit, sometimes evil, sometimes good, supposed to dwell in things animate and inanimate, 
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Even if there were no lasting effects on the Church at home, the eagerness with 
which the missionaries welcome these gifts would make the effort worth while. They 
feel that their friends at home are helping them in a very definite way, and the 
boys and girls on the mission fields see in visible form the interest of the boys and 
girls in the churches of America in them and their problems. 

The following lists have been prepared to show what things are wanted in the 
stations supported by children. 

It is understood, of course, that such gifts are in addition to the contribu- 
tions made by groups for their regular foreign mission work. 


Acceptable in All Foreign Countries 


Good books: Travel, biography or fiction, classical or standard literature for boys 
and girls who have learned to read English, as well as books for the missionaries. 

Magazines: Either subscriptions to good magazines, or copies of current numbers 
sent regularly. The following are suggested: St. Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, National 
Geographic, Atlantic Monthly, John Martin’s Book, American Boy, Child Life, Sci- 
entific American, Popular Mechanics, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, and others. 

Pictures of flowers, trees, buildings, animals, children, athletics; those which illus- 
trate the life of Christ; customs in other lands; copies of famous paintings and worth 
while pictures; portraits of noted men, views of historical places; Perry prints—pictures 
large or small, mounted or unmounted, to be used as wall decorations in kinder- 
garten, school room, dormitory or home. 

Picture Rolls and picture cards illustrating the Sunday school lessons. 

Post cards (colored), either new or old, carefully selected, showing people, animals 
and gay flowers, rather than scenery. No so-called comic cards should be sent as 
they are not understood, nor any which would convey a wrong impression of Ameri- 
can life. Paper should be pasted over any handwriting and a gay colored thread or 
ribbon to hang the card may be added. 

Scrap books illustrating customs in various countries, pictures of cities, buildings, 
the homes we live in, beautiful streets, athletics in America, modes of travel. The 
pictures should be carefully chosen and carefully arranged. Hospitals prefer that 
each sheet be separate thus making it easier for patients to handle. 


How to Send Printed Matter to the Foreign Field 


The articles listed above should be mailed by the group direct to the mission 
field after securing the name and address of a missionary to whom they may be sent. 

Books, pictures, picture rolls, post cards, scrapbooks, etc., should be mailed as 
“Printed Matter” because duty is not levied on materials of this kind. 

Wrap in heavy, tough paper and tie very tightly with stout cord, being sure 
that each package does not exceed the limit of weight set for the country to which 
the gift is going. See Limit of Weight below. 

Address should be plainly written or printed. 

Mark each package “Printed Matter.” 

Do not include written messages in packages of printed matter, and be sure 
that all handwriting on post cards is covered by a piece of blank paper. When packages 
mailed at the printed matter rate are found to contain handwriting, the postal 
authorities can claim postage at the other end at the first class letter postage rate. 

The rate for printed matter is 2 ounces for 1 cent. 


Limit of Weight for a Single Package of Printed Matter 
To Africa, China, India, Japan, Siam, Syria: 


Dimensions 
Printed matter in 18 inches in any direction except 
general 4 lbs. 6 oz. when in form of roll, when dimen- 


sions are 30 inches in length by 4 
inches in diameter. 
Single volumes 6 lb. 9 oz. Same as above. 


18 inches in any direction except 


To Mexico: eee F Gcall Gener : 
Printed matter in 8 Ibs. 12 oz. Voet ae FE, aah -y % Es 
chert sions are 40 inches in length by 
8 inches in diameter. 
Single volumes 11 Ibs. Same as above. 
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Specific Needs of the Children's Foreign Mission Stations 
Foulassi, Africa 


Mrs. Joseph McNeill would like to have: 
Patches of gay colored washable cloth cut into uniform squares not smaller than 4 
inches square, larger if possible. 
Dress goods (washable). 
Baby blankets—light weight—washable—one yard square. 
Sewing equipment, needles, thread, scissors. 
Dolls (dressed). 
Beads, cheap jewelry. 
Mouth organs, games such as checkers. 
Filmslide projector and films. 
Sandtable cutouts, crayons, kindergarten materials, 
How to send: By freight. (Full directions are given under “Freight Shipments 
to the Foreign Field’ on page 32.) 


Ningpo, China 


Mrs. Harrison K. Wright, (Address) c/o American Presbyterian Mission, Ningpo, 
Chekiang, China, can use the following: 


Marbles. Sewing bags equipped with needles, 
. thread, scissors, etc. 

elit Dolls (dressed). 

Writing pads. Wash cloths. 

Handkerchiefs. Small bath towels. 


How to send: By Parcel Post. Send small, compact packages valued at $5.00 
or under. Get customs declaration tag 1—2966 from your local postmaster. Do not 
declare retail value—always wholesale value which is two-thirds of retail cost. Used 
things can be marked “Used” and are exempt from duty. Never place a value on 
anything that has been used. Packages on which the value and postage amount to 
more than $5.00 are subject to duty. Also, we are informed that when several pack- 
ages are received at a time, even though they are valued under $5.00 the Customs 
Office often claims the right to levy duty. If the group is willing, they might write 
to the missionary offering to meet any charges that may be made on their gifts. In 
this way, the missionary is relieved of all expense. 


Saharanpur, India 


Miss Emily Peterson, of this station, would like the following: 


Toys. 
Dolls. 
Sewing supplies and equipment. 


How to send: By freight. (Full directions are given under “Freight Shipments 
to the Foreign Field” on page 32.) 


Kanazawa, Japan 


Japan is one of the greatest manufacturers of toys in the world and for that 
reason she levies extremely high duty on all toys of foreign make going into the 
country. Therefore, it is unwise to send gifts of toys to Japan. It is best to confine 
the gifts to books such as: “How to Tell Stories to Children,” “Mother “Stories,” 
“More Mother Stories”; Perry Pictures, scrapbooks, and picture post cards which may 
be sent as “Printed Matter” to Miss A. Irene Reiser, Hokuriku Jo Gakko, Kanazawa, 
Japan. (See ‘Acceptable in All Foreign Countries.”) Also, Miss Reiser desires 
patterns of children’s underwear and dresses—patterns not more than a year old. 
Sizes: 1 year to 12 years. Send these by Parcel Post or by First Class Letter Postage. 
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Mexico City, Mexico 


There are a great many things that the missionaries in Mexico City would like 
to have if it were not for the very serious problem of high duty rates. Therefore, for 
the time being at least, we will have to confine our gifts to scrapbooks, picture post- 
cards, and like things listed under “Acceptable in All Foreign Countries.” 


Lampang, Siam 


Miss Lucy Starling has told us that the following gifts would be acceptable in 
her work: 


Toys. Combs. 
Sewing bags equipped with needles, Toothbrushes. 
thread, scissors, etc. Handkerchiefs. 


How to send: By freight. (Full directions are given under “Freight Shipments 
to the Foreign Field” below.) 
Tripoli, Syria 


Miss Alice S. Barber, of the Kennedy Hospital, in this station, would be glad 
to receive: 


Toys. 
Dolls. 

Miss Bessie Jane Porter, a teacher in the school in Tripoli, would like: 
Standard kindergarten supplies. Patterns for needle work. 
Crayons. Wash cloths. 

Simple games. Towels. 
Rubber balls. Bureau scarfs. 


How to send. By freight. (Full directions are given under “Freight Shipments 
to the Foreign Field.”’) 


Freight Shipments to the Foreign Field 


Because of the high rate of duty charged on parcel post packages going to Africa, 
India, Siam, Syria, and other places, the missionaries have asked that gifts other than 
books and other printed matter be sent prepaid to: 


The Shipping Department, 
The Board of Foreign Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Marked: “For (name of missionary and country to which package is going).” 
In this way, the boxes and packages for these countries are included in freight ship- 
ments which the Board makes through the year, usually in March, June, August, and 
September. Do not wrap individual gifts in a package. Fancy paper and ribbon or 
string may be included in the package for wrapping and tying on the field. The 
missionaries have to examine each gift in order to know just where it should be given. 

Send the Shipping Department a statement (in duplicate) of the contents of the 
box and the value of each article. In listing values, do not declare the retail 
value—give the wholesale cost. This reduces the amount of duty to be paid on the 
box. Things that can be said to have been worn or used at all may be declared as 
“used,” thus exempting them from duty. 

When sending the lists of contents and values, please indicate whether or not 
the group is willing to meet the freight and duty charges on its gift. If so, the Ship- 
ping Department can estimate what the duty charges will be (from the list of values) 
and they will send you a bill to cover freight and duty. If these charges are met by 
the group, the missionary is relieved of that expense. Some groups reserve part of the 
money available for the purchasing of gifts with which to pay these expenses. 
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